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ELLO, Story Paraders, here’s wish- 
H ing each of you a fine share of ice 
and snow, of skates and sleds and icy 
slides. It’s grand penguin weather! We 
all slept out last night in a big, soft snow- 
drift. It made me think of the good old 
Antarctic where I grew up. 

Uncle Walrus is just back from a trip 
to the North Pole which he says is 
colder than the South Pole. It must be, 
he says, because it is too cold for pen- 
guins. Not a penguin in sight, just polar 
bears and seals. 

“Nonsense,” I told him. “It can’t be 
too cold for penguins. Everyone knows 
that polar bears lived in the Antarctic 
until it got so cold one winter that their 
teeth froze together. A lot of them 
starved before they could get far enough 
north to get their mouths thawed open 
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and put food in them. After that, they 
kept on going north until they found a 
suitable climate in the Arctic.” 

“Just an old penguin story,” Uncle 
Walrus snorted. “Why, do you know 
that it is so cold in the Arctic the Eski- 
mos cover themselves up with ice to 
keep warm, make their houses of it and 
crawl inside, because it is warmer in 
the ice than out of it?” 

“Pooh!” I answered. “Eskimos! Even 
Peterkin knows how long the Eskimos 
lasted in the Antarctic. They came down 
with woolly hoods, dog teams and sleds— 
one of those explorers brought them— 
and what happened? Tell Uncle Walrus, 
dearie.” 

“It’s a sad story,” said Peterkin, “and 
it happened a long time ago, years be- 
fore I was born. But the older penguins 
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of the Yawp-yawp tribe tell about it. 
One day they saw a strange sight on the 
northeast icecap. They saw clumsy, over- 
size penguins that could not swim and 
that ate strange food out of boxes. 

“The penguins watched from a dis- 
tance for a while and then they went 
away and held a council. It was getting 
late in the summer, and they saw that 
these creatures were ill-equipped for the 
winter. So they sent a committee to ex- 
plain that they had better leave right 
away or else learn to fish under ice and 
other useful things. But the men—for 
they were men—could not understand. 
They just laughed and pointed. Then 
two of them rushed up, caught hold of 
a penguin and dragged him off to jail. 
The other penguins were angry at this 
insult and withdrew to a safe distance. 

“After that they never went close to 
the camp but they watched every day. 
They saw there were two kinds of men— 
tall ones with white skins and short ones 






Story of the Cover 


“We What an experience!”’ Ralph 


was saying to himself as he 
stepped out of his space ship. ““Wow! the 
first person on the moon! Who would 
ever have thought that old space ship I 
made myself would ‘work. Just wait till I 
tell the kids about this!” 

“Guess I'll take a look around .. . it’s 
sort of scary though.” He kicked a crater. 
“Ouch—the moon sure isn’t made of 
cheese.”” Then he saw an envelope with 
his name on it. ‘““What’s that . . . a valen- 
tine .. . ‘Guess who?’ ... now... how 
. . . How could a Valentine get on the 
moon ? ?? ?” 
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with brown skins, called Eskimos. It was 
two of these Eskimos that had captured 
the penguin visitor. 

“Then one night the penguins made 
a raid, freed their fellow penguin and 
captured a small Eskimo. They wrapped 
him in snow, fed him frozen fish and 
taught him penguin ways. When spring 
came, he was the only man alive on that 
icecap so he just went on living with the 
penguins. He lived to a good old age but 
he was always delicate and had to be 
helped through the winter.” 

‘So what?” said Uncle Walrus. ‘““What 
does one Eskimo prove? I'll go down to 
the Antarctic for a summer holiday and 
root up your old South Pole with one 
tusk. I dreamed that I did it just last 
night, and it was easy.”’ 

“Can we go, too?’’ cried the penglets. 
“When can we go?” 

“Certainly you can go,”’ Uncle Wal- 
rus beamed, “‘just as soon as you've 
grown tusks big enough to help me.” 
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N March before the leaves start 
peace you can try your hand at 
Being a Bud Detective . . . or you can 
find out which way the wind blows by 
making your own Weathervane ... You 
won't want to miss the story of the dog 
who wanted to be more than just Nicky 
the Neighborhood Dog . . . And Pody’s 
Haircut will keep you in stitches... . 
You'll attend a meeting of the Rocket 
Rovers, members of the nation-wide 
amateur rocket clubs . . . But if blustery, 
rainy weather should keep you indoors, 
Life with a Parakeet can be fun, too, in 
the March Story PARADE. 
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Fats Takes the Cake 


By MARION HOLLAND e Illustrated by the Author 


ILLY WAS invited to Stew Wilson’s 
birthday party, but Fats wasn’t. 

‘Maybe your invitation got lost in the 
mail,” Billy suggested. 

“Maybe it didn’t,” said Fats. “I had a 
tbig fight with Stew last week, and we 
aren't speaking.” 

‘Gee, that’s tough. Remember the re- 
freshments at Stew’s party last year?” 

“T sure do,” said Fats. 

“Look, why don’t you go around to 
Stew’s and make up with him?” asked 
Billy. 

“How can I?” Fats demanded indig- 
nantly. “I forget what the fight was 
about.” 
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“What of it? Just go around and say 
you were wrong.” 

“T will not!” shouted Fats. “Stew was 
wrong, and he can come around and 
make up with me if he wants me at his 
old party!” 

Billy gave up. Some people are so pig- 
headed that it doesn’t even do any good 
to point out to them how pig-headed 
they are. 

The party turned out to be a scaven- 
ger hunt, and not even Stew knew ahead 
of time what was on the list of things 
they had to hunt for. But first each boy 
had to draw a girl’s name out of a hat, to 
see who his partner would be. Stew drew 
a blank slip, because at the last minute 
one of the girls couldn’t come. So that 
meant Stew had to go without a partner. 

When Billy looked at his slip, and saw 
Peggy Crowley’s name, he got Stew into 
a corner and offered to trade slips with 
him. But Stew said no thank you, and 
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what kind of dope did Billy think he 
was anyway? 

Then Stew’s mother announced that 
there would be a prize for everybody 
that came back with everything on the 
list, and a grand prize for the couple 
that got back first. Then she handed 
around the lists which were all alike: 

pine cone 

1924 penny 

garden rake 

last Sunday’s paper 
sock with a hole in it 
black cat 

Practically everybody grabbed a list 
and rushed right out and started ringing 
doorbells. 

“Come on,” exclaimed Peggy, pulling 
at Billy’s sleeve. ““They’re all getting 
ahead of us.” 

“Let ‘em,” said Billy, studying the 
list. “The only tough thing is the black 
cat.” 

“I know where to find plenty of cats,” 
said Peggy. “Only not black!”’ 

‘Say, I just remembered something!”’ 
cried Billy. “Come on!”’ 

He cut through a couple of back yards 
and dashed up the street to Fats’ house. 

Fats was sitting on the front steps. 
‘“What’s the matter?” he asked. “You 
have a fight with Stew, too?” 

“Nope. It’s a scavenger hunt, and | 
got to rustle up a black cat somewhere,” 
explained Billy. 

“Well, start rustling. You better 
hurry, too, because here comes Peggy 
Crowley,” warned Fats. 

“Ugh. She’s my partner.” 

“Billy Kidwell, you wait for me,” 
panted Peggy. “Mrs. Wilson said the 
partners had to stay together.” 

“Keep up with me, then. Listen, Fats, 
last spring your kid brother Bobby was 
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trying to give me a black kitten, only 
my mother wouldn’t let me take it.” 

“I know,” said Fats. “Mom wouldn’t 
let us keep it, either.” 

“Well, where is it now?” asked Billy. 

‘How should I know? He found some- 
body to take it, but I don’t know who.” 

‘Ask him, can’t you?” urged Billy. 

‘IT don’t even know where he is. He 
went out to play right after lunch, and 
he doesn’t have to be back till supper.” 

Billy groaned. “I need a black cat be- 
fore then, and I got to find all these 
other things, too. Say, be a pal and find 
Bobby and ask him, will you? Then you 
could get the cat for me, and have it 
here by the time I come back with the 
other stuff.” 

“Sure, I could. But why should I?” 
asked Fats. ‘‘] wasn’t even invited to this 
old party.” 

“Oh, come along, Billy,” cried Peggy. 
“We can find our own black cats.” 

‘Keep your shirt on,” said Billy. “Lis- 
ten, Fats, you get me a black cat, and I'll 
bring you a piece of cake.” 

“They'll have ice cream, too,” said 
Fats. “And candy.” 

“Sure, sure, everything they got,” 
promised Billy. 

“Well, okay then. I'll see what I can 
do.” Fats heaved himself up off the steps 
and went in search of Bobby. 

‘See, we’re doing it the smart way,” 
Billy pointed out to Peggy. ‘““Now all we 
have to do is dig up the other things and 
pick up our cat on the way back.” 

“If Fats gets a cat,” sniffed Peggy. 

‘What do you mean, if? I can count 
on good old Fats,’”’ said Billy. 

They found a pine cone right away, 
and then they started ringing doorbells 
and asking for the other things on the 
list. By the end of one block, they had 
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collected the sock with a hole in it, last 
Sunday’s paper, and a garden rake, and 
the only thing they had to promise to 
return was the garden rake. 

But it took them a long time, because 
Peggy kept asking about black cats, al- 
though Billy told her about a million 
times that Fats would have one for them. 





Then they started on the next block, 
still looking for the 1924 penny. It was 
pretty discourging, how many pennies 
everybody had, and the number of dif- 
ferent dates on them that weren’t 1924. 
And, of course, Peggy went right on 
wasting time asking for a black cat. But 
the nearest they came to getting one was 
a little boy who said his cat was going to 
have kittens pretty soon, and he would 
save a black one for them if there was a 
black one. 

At the corner, they ran into Shorty 
Morton and Carol Jones, who were be- 
ing followed by half a dozen cats. Striped 
cats, gray cats, yellow cats. But no black 
ones. 

“Hey, what goes on here?” asked 
Billy. 

“Oh, Shorty thinks he’s so smart,” 
said Carol. “He went right home and 
opened a can of sardines to catch a black 
cat with. Only he spilled sardine juice 
on his shoes and now we've got every 
cat in town following us.” 

Billy laughed so hard it made Shorty 
mad. ‘Go ahead, laugh,” he said. “I 
don’t notice you’ve got so many black 
cats.” 
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‘““That’s what you think,” said Billy. 
“Come on, Peggy.” 

They went around the corner, and up 
on a porch and Billy rang the bell. 

A little old lady answered the door. 
‘““We’re on a scavenger hunt,” explained 
Billy, “and we want to ask—” 

“What? Whate” she asked. “Speak up, 
I’m a little hard of hearing.” 

“A scavenger hunt!” Billy shouted. 
The old lady had never heard of a scav- 
enger hunt before, and Billy had quite 
a time explaining what one was, but he 
finally got the idea across. 

‘How exciting!” she cried. “A 1924 
penny. Why, I have a whole jar of pen- 
nies in the kitchen. Wait, I'll fetch it.” 

She brought the jar, and they helped 
her go through the pennies one at a time, 
reading the dates. 

1924!” shouted Billy, finally, holding 
up the penny. The old lady was almost 
as excited as he was, and asked eagerly, 
“Is there anything else you need?” 

“No, thank you,” said Billy, but Peggy 
said, ‘Yes, a black cat.” 

“A what?” 

“A BLACK CAT!” shouted Peggy. 

“Why, yes, I have one, but I don’t 
know about lending it to you,” she re- 
plied doubtfully. “You would have to 
take very good care of it, you know.” 

“Oh, we would, we would!’ cried 
Peggy. 

‘And bring it right back,” she added. 

“Of course, right away,” promised 
Peggy. 

‘Then wait a minute.” She trotted off. 
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“But what'll I say to Fats, after all his 
trouble?” asked Billy. 

“T don’t care what you say to Fats,” 
retorted Peggy. 

They waited and waited, while Billy 
fidgeted, and finally the old lady re- 
turned, carrying in both hands a black 
hat. It was an enormous hat, covered 
with ostrich feathers. 

“Oh, thank you,” Peggy gasped, “but 
I didn’t say hat, I said—’’ 

“You're welcome, my dear,” replied 
the old lady. “But don’t waste time 
thanking me. Run along and win your 
prize.” 

It took Peggy quite a while to explain, 
and when the old lady finally caught on, 
she said she was just as glad, because 
she always wore the hat to funerals, and 
if anything happened to it, she would 
never be able to find another. 

Then Billy shoved the penny in his 
pocket with the sock and the pine cone, 
and grabbed the rake and lit out for 
Fats’ house. Peggy followed with the 
Sunday paper, shouting, “Wait, waiti”’ 

Billy ran up on Fats’ porch and banged 
on the screen door. Bobby came to the 
door, eating a piece of bread and butter. 
‘“Where’s Fats?” asked Billy breathlessly. 

“Not here,’”’ mumbled Bobby. 

“What!” exclaimed Billy. 

‘“T told you so,” said Peggy. 

‘But if you came for the black cat, I 
got it right in here. Fats said for me to 
give it to you,” said Bobby, but he didn’t 
unlock the screen. 
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“Well, give it to me,” demanded Billy 
impatiently. “I’m in a hurry.” 

Bobby wasn’t in any hurry. He took 
another bite and asked, ‘“What’ll you 
give me if I do?” 

“T’ll give you something if you don’t!” 
shouted Billy. “You unlock this door and 
hand out that cat if you know what’s 
good for you!” 

“All right,” said Bobby meekly. He 
got the cat and handed it out to Billy. 

“Good old Fats,” said Billy, stroking 
the cat. ‘‘I’ll fill him up with ice cream if 
I have to bring it in a wheelbarrow. 
Come on, Peggy. You bring the rake.” 

They headed for Stew’s house as fast 
as they could go. At the corner nearest 
the Wilsons’, they overtook Gus Schultz 
and Sandra Riley. Gus was carrying a 
black cat with white feet. At least the cat 
was waltzing around on Gus’ shoulders. 
Billy and Peggy didn’t have any trouble 
passing them. 





Then they saw two other couples ap- 
proaching from the opposite direction. 
Their cats didn’t look very black to 
Billy, but he wasn’t taking any chances. 
He and Peggy put on a final burst of 
speed, and just skimmed up the Wilson’s 
front steps ahead of the others. 

Things were pretty crowded and brisk 
on the Wilsons’ front porch for a few 
minutes. Mrs. Wilson was checking off 
the things the returning scavengers had 
brought, and all the cats were trying to 
start fights with all the other cats, and 
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RIDDLES 





Your history is full of me, 

You also get me from a tree, 
In muffins I am good to eat— A 
Stuffed with nuts I am a treat. Me 





I help you fly your kites on high, 
I’m in your music, too, 

And when you order firewood 
I measure it for you. 





. What is the difference between an 
orange and a church bell? 

. How should you refer to a dressmaker 
when you do not know her name? 

. What is a good thing to part with? 

. Why is a dog with a sore paw like a 
child adding six and seven? 

. Why does a bachelor with a counter- 
feit half-dollar want to get married? 





I’m worn by many people, 
Adults as well as you, 
My voice is soft and gentle, 
And it’s important, too. 
My owners treat me kindly, 
But when a ship’s at sea, 
Then every hour, day and night, 
A sailor stands on me. 


Answers on page 44- 
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Billy was loudly pointing out that no- 
body else’s cat was as black as his. 

But finally Mrs. Wilson got things un- 
der control enough to announce that 
first everybody must take back the things 
they had borrowed, especially the cats. 
“Then hurry right back, and we’ll have 
refreshments and give out the prizes,” 
she said. 

Several kids shouted, ‘““Who won?” 

Billy had his mouth open to say that 
he did, when he noticed Fats, standing 
quietly in a far corner of the porch. 

“Hey, what’re you doing here?” he 
asked. “You weren’t invited.” 

“He was, too,” said Stew, stepping 
over beside Fats. ‘“‘He’s my partner, and 
we won the scavenger hunt.” 

“What!” shouted Billy. 

“Sure,” said Stew calmly. “I had every- 
thing but the cat, and I happened to go 
by Fats’ house and he happened to have 
a black cat. So I invited him to be my 
partner.” 

‘What black cat?” asked Billy suspici- 
ously. 

“They brought one,.all right,’ Mrs. 
Wilson assured him. “But I believe 
they've already returned it.” 

“Sure, I hurried right back with it, 
and told Bobby not to give it to anybody 
but you,” said Fats virtuously. 

‘“‘Why, you—you—that was my cat you 
used,” spluttered Billy. 

“Well, you got it, didn’t you?” asked 
Fats reasonably. “It was right there, wait- 
ing for you, wasn’t it? Look, I'll even let 
you out of your part of the bargain. You 
don’t have to bring me any refresh- 
ments.” 

“You bet I don’t!” yelled Billy. 

‘Because as long as I’m here anyway, 
I'll just take care of my own refresh- 
ments,” said Fats happily. 
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TELEVISION’S RECORD 


NON-STOP FLIGHT 


By IRMA GEORGE 


HETHER you live in New York or 

San Francisco, Seattle or Dallas, 
Denver, Omaha or Indianapolis, or in 
any one of many other cities, you can 
watch, on your television screen, events 
while they are happening, in places more 
than a thousand miles away. 

Your television set is not connected 
with those distant places by anything you 
can see beyond your antenna. Yet, if you 
are watching a baseball game played in 
New York, you see the pitcher getting 
ready to throw the ball at the same time 
the fans at the ball park are watching 
him. 

The miracle by which this happens is 
one that can be easily understood. It be- 
gins with the television pick-up camera 
which takes a complete picture on film. 
A pick-up camera divides the scene into 
more pieces than a jig- 
saw puzzle and picks 
them up one after an- 
other, but fast! 

Moving row by row 
across the picture, this 
camera picks up the 
whole scene, or some 
100,000 pieces, in one- 
thirtieth of one second. 
These pieces of the pic- 
ture show only the first 
instant of the game. 
They come out of the 
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camera as a stream of electric impulses 
something like the Morse code signals 
of a telegraph. 

The picture signals pouring from the 
back of the camera, one behind the 
other, travel over wires to the control 
room of the local broadcasting station. 
Following them are the hundred thou- 
sand signals that represent the picture 
at the second instant, the third and so on. 

Moving with the picture signals are 
marker signals to help in putting the 
picture together. One kind of marker, or 
synchronizing signal, marks the place in 
the stream of picture pieces where each 
whole picture begins. Another kind 
marks where each row begins. 

In the control room the pieces are put 
together for the first time, row by row, 
as points of light on a television screen. 
































NBC Photo 


They go together as fast as the pick-up 
camera took them apart. Pictures of the 
game at one instant after another race 
across the screen. 

Television control engineers watch 
the pictures as the game goes on to make 
sure the camera is working properly. 
They make adjustments that are needed. 
From the screen the pieces take off again 
as a stream of electric signals. 

These signals are broadcast to the an- 
tennas in New York. At the same time 
they are dispatched by a special type of 
cable to the telephone building in New 
York for a longer journey. To keep them 
strong they get shots of electricity along 
the way. 
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In the control room 
of the telephone build- 
ing, the pieces of the 
picture take their places 
again on a screen and 
engineers make certain 
that everything is in 
good shape. Once more 
the pieces leave the 
screen as electric signals 
traveling by wire. But 
now they are about to 
leave the wires and take 
off across country on 
short radio waves called 
microwaves. 

Into the microwave 
radio relay equipment 
the signals go, and out 
they come on invisible 
waves that flash them 
3,000 miles across the 
continent in a fraction 
of a second. For micro- 
waves travel at the speed 
of light, 186,000 miles a 
second. 

The trip across the continent is an ex- 
citing one. Many things happen to the 
signals after the microwaves take them 
over. Microwaves are waves of electricity 
and magnetism like light rays; but they 
cannot be seen or felt. 

Like waves that travel over water, they 
are sometimes large and sometimes 
small. Like light and water waves, they 
get weaker and weaker as they travel far- 
ther from their starting point. The 
waves that carry radio programs may be 
as long as 1000 feet. Microwaves, the 
dwarfs among radio waves, may be as 
short as three inches. 

They get the television pictures across 
just as fast as the longer waves get radio 
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programs across. To do this, the three- 
inch waves have to set new waves in mo- 
tion four thousand times as fast as the 
thousand foot waves, or four billion 
times each second. So the three-inch 
waves are said to be in the band of “‘super 
high frequencies.” 

Many interesting things happen on 
this swift journey. 

Microwaves, if left to themselves, scat- 
ter in all directions like light from a 
candle flame. So, from the equipment 
where they take on the picture signals, 
they are piped through metal tubes 
called wave guides to keep them in line. 

The wave guides lead to the small end 
of a huge square horn-shaped transmit- 
ting antenna on the roof of the telephone 
building in New York. In this horn are 
big metal lenses that focus the micro- 
waves into a strong beam as light rays are 
focused by a flash light. But microwave 
beams are invisible. 

If you should fly along the route 
which the microwaves follow from New 
York to San Francisco, you would see 
many buildings and towers with four 
horn-shaped antennas on top. One re- 
ceiving antenna faces east, the other faces 
west. One transmitter horn beams the 
microwaves eastward, the other beams 
them westward. All of these antennas 
must rise above obstacles that would 
break the “‘line of sight.” 

These buildings and towers are spaced 
about twenty-five or thirty miles apart. 
This is because microwaves that far from 
their starting point are weak and faint. 
Also because if left to themselves, they 
would go straight off into space instead 
of following the curve of the earth. 

Inside each tower or in nearby build- 
ings, there is electrical equipment which 
puts new strength into the microwaves 
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and changes their wave length slightly. 
At the first tower on the route the micro- 
waves are put on a new wave length; at 
the second tower they are put back on 
their first wave length. 

The wave length is changed back and 
forth at each tower because, as long as 
the broadcast goes on, microwaves are 
pouring into the receiving horn facing 
New York and out of the transmitting 
horn facing San Francisco. Stray out- 
going microwaves might sometimes feed 
back into the receiver and cause inter- 
ference with incoming waves. This 
would disturb the signals and damage 
the picture. 

A similar accident could happen if 
the towers were built in a straight line. 
Stray microwaves of those beamed from 
tower one to tower two might overshoot 
and cause interference at tower three. To 
prevent this, radio relay stations zigzag 
across the continent. 
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Between the telephone building in 
New York, where the microwave jour- 
ney of the picture signals begins, and the 
one in San Francisco where it ends, there 
are 105 radio relay stations. 

At each station signals on weakened 
west-bound microwaves pour into the re- 
ceiving horn, shoot down wave guides 
into the amplifying equipment. Then, 
riding refreshed microwaves of a differ- 
ent wave length, they: scoot up wave 
guides to the transmitter. Off they go to 
the next tower on a beam of microwaves 
many million times as strong as the ones 
that brought them in. 

After the hop from the last tower to 
the telephone building in San Francisco, 
the signals take to the wires again. Mi- 
crowaves carry them down through the 
wave guides that lead to the equipment 
where the change-over takes place. 

Over the wires the picture pieces 
speed to take their places on screen. 
After engineers have made needed ad- 
justments, the signals are sent to the 
local television broadcasting station. 

If the pictures took this journey alone 
your television set would bring you a 
silent ball game. But while the television 























camera is picking up the picture, other 
equipment at the ball park is picking up 
the sounds that go with the game. In the 
form of electric signals like the picture 
signals these sound waves travel by cable 
from New York to San Francisco. At the 
telephone building in San Francisco 
they are synchronized with the picture 
signals. 

Picture signals and sound signals reach 
the broadcasting station together. They 
are tested, then sent out from the trans- 
mitting antenna on a wave length that 
your antenna can pick up. 

This transmitter does not focus the 
waves into a beam. They spread out in 
every direction to be picked up by all 
antennas within range. Down the wires 
from these antennas picture signals and 
sound signals pour, still in perfect order, 
into the complicated machine that is 
your television set. Amplified again, pic- 
ture pieces in the form of points of light 
speed across your screen. Each second 
they spread before you the game as it 
was picked up by the camera at 30 sepa- 
rate instants. 

As the pitcher on the mound at the 
ball park winds up and swings and the 
ball leaves his hand, the 
pictures flitting across 
the screen give the ef- 
fect of motion. As the 
bat hits the ball and as 
the crowd roars, sound 
signals reaching your 
loud speakers set in mo- 
tion sound waves that 
reach your ears. 

In the ball park, as 
on television screens in 
New York and thou- 
sands of miles away, 
the game is on! 
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ORANGES IN FLORIDA 


TWINS ORANGES ORANGE TREES FLAMINGO RIVER ALLIGATOR 





These are all the things the story tells about. 
When you see these pictures in the story, just 
read the name of the picture instead of a word. 





who went to Florida for their vacation. Florida is where 
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and s and s live in the 2S ss. 


| loved ee , so when they got to Florida they went right to the 





sf had picked almost a boxful 


fly away from the 





looked down and saw the with 
forgot all about the 
and quick as a wink they popped the box of ae into the 's mouth, 


which gav i ! 
gave them time to run away: By LOU and CAMPBELL GRANT 

















A REAL COWBOY 


By Francis L. KROLL 


ED SWEETSER came storming into 
A ee ranch yard with Old Mike at 
full gallop. He pulled the horse to a 
sliding stop and swung himself out of 
the saddle. It took him only a few min- 
utes to water and feed Old Mike. Then 
he hurried toward the house, hoping 
Aunt Martha would have dinner ready. 

Uncle Bert looked up from the table 
as Ted entered. “Did you close the north 
gate?” he asked. 

Ted hesitated. ‘“‘No,” he admitted. “I 
forgot.” 

‘A good cowboy has to think,”’ Uncle 
Bert reminded him. 

Ted .hesitated, then turned and went 
out the door. 

He thought Uncle Bert might have let 
him eat first. He was immediately 
ashamed of the thought. If Uncle Bert 
had forgotten the gate, he would have 
returned to close it. 

Ted was whistling cheerfully when he 
came back to the ranch house. Aunt 
Martha smiled at him. 

“Rules are rules,” she observed. “I’ve 
kept your dinner hot.” 

‘Aunt Martha and I are going to town 
this afternoon,’ Uncle Bert told Ted, 
when he had eaten his dinner. “Want 
to go with us?” 

‘What about rustlers?”’ Ted asked. 

Uncle Bert was thoughtful. “We 
haven’t had rustlers in the Sand Hills 
since we fenced the land,” he said. ““Now 
almost every ranch except ours has lost 
cattle to them.” 
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Illustrated by Epwin SCHMIDT 


“You go to town with Uncle Bert, 
Aunt Martha urged Ted, “I'll stay 
home.” 

“I want to finish riding the south 
pasture fence,” Ted explained. “I can 
do that arid not be away from the ranch 
yard very long.” 

Soon after Aunt Martha and Uncle 
Bert left for town, Ted mounted Old 
Mike and rode out to the south pasture. 
He carried a hammer and staples so that 
he could nail any loose wires. 

Ted soon finished the west fence of the 
pasture. Now he rode diagonally across 
the valley which made up the pasture 
towards the southwest corner. He had 
to ride past the herd grazing in the mid- 
dle of the valley. He kept Old Mike at 
a slow walk. 

Uncle Bert had taught him to count 
a herd rapidly. By the time he had rid- 
den past the herd, he had the cattle 
counted. He pulled Old Mike to a stop 
and frowned thoughtfully. He had 
counted ninety-three steers and they had 
put an even hundred in the pasture. 
Surely he could count better than that. 
He turned Old Mike and rode past the 
herd again. 

The second count was the same as the 
first. Ihere were only ninety-three steers 
in the herd. 

Ted looked around the valley. The 
missing steers might be out of sight at 
the pond in the other corner of the pas- 
ture. He turned Old Mike in that direc- 
tion and galloped off. In a few minutes 
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he was able to see the entire pond. The 
steers weren't there. He rode to the edge 
of the pond and dismounted. ‘There were 
so many cattle tracks around the pond he 
could make nothing of them. He noticed 
a few burrs still clinging to the branches 
of the cocklebur bushes. 

Ted remounted and rode along the 
fence. There was a possibility that wires 
were down and the steers had strayed 
away. When he came in sight of the south 
gate, he gave a gasp. It was wide open. 

He hesitated, undecided whether to 
return to the ranch or to look for the 
steers. He shouldn't stay away too long. 
Rustlers might learn no one was there 
and drive cattle from the herd near the 
ranch. Rustlers! This might be the work 
of rustlers. They could have left the gate 
open purposely to mislead someone into 
looking nearby for the steers. Of course, 
that was it! 

But where could the rustlers hide even 
so few steers? Since he had come to the 
Sand Hills, ed had ridden over all the 
surrounding country. He could remem- 
ber every small valley. None of them 


would make a suitable hiding place. 
Then he thought of the abandoned 
Weatherfield ranch. The only buildings 
left were the little cabin and the rickety 
barn. But rustlers might be able to hide 
a few steers in that barn for a day. The 
next night they could drive them farther 
west. 

Ted was convinced he had hit upon 
the solution. However, he was still un- 
decided. If he went back to the ranch 
and waited for Uncle Bert, it might be 
too late. Resolutely, he turned Old Mike 
toward the Weatherfield place. 

He had no very clear plan in mind. At 
least, he ought to be able to find out if 
the rustlers were there. It was only a few 
miles to the range of hills that marked 
the valley where the Weatherfield ranch 
had been. Halfway up the nearest hill, 
Ted dismounted. If the rustlers were 
there, they might have a lookout. Care- 
fully he worked his way to the top of the 
hill and looked down into the tiny val- 
ley. 

The old barn was nearest to him. The 
doors on this side were tightly closed. 





Ted mounted Old Mike and rode out to the south pasture. 




















On the other side of the barn, and partly 
hidden by it, was the cabin. He watched 
for some time, but could see no sign of 
movement. At last he returned to his 
horse and remounted. He would have to 
make sure that the place was empty. 

It took all his courage to rein Old 
Mike to the top of the hill and ride to- 
ward that barn. He kept to a route that 
gave him as much concealment from the 
house as possible. He could feel his heart 
pounding wildly as he rode closer and 
dismounted. 

Cautiously, he moved toward the barn 
and opened the door a crack. As his eyes 
became accustomed to the dim light, he 
made out several steers munching grain 
from a long box. ‘Iwo horses were in a 
separate stall at the back of the barn. 
‘Two saddles were hanging on pegs be- 
hind the horses. He had found the rust- 
lers’ hide-away! And those were Uncle 
Bert's steers. 

He had the information, but could 
he escape with it? Sull undecided, ‘Ted 
noticed Old Mike was switching his tail 
impatiently. He saw the cause of the 
horse’s restlessness. Some _ cockleburs 
were stuck in his side. He must have 
rubbed against one of the bushes at the 
pond. ‘Ted took time to remove the burrs 
and drop them to the ground. Uncle 
Bert had told him, “A good cowboy al- 
ways takes care of his horse.” 

Again he looked into the barn. His 
eyes rested on the saddles hanging be- 
hind the horses. He noticed the blanket 
paddings on the underside. He gave a 
start. It was a desperate plan, but it 
might work! 

Hurriedly he picked up the cockle- 
burs he had dropped. He put a burr 
under each saddle blanket, pushing them 
deep into the wool so they wouldn’t be 
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The second man swung 


seen. He swung the barn door wide open 
and chased the steers out. 

Ted could feel himself trembling as 
he swung into the saddle. Quickly Old 
Mike moved behind the steers and 
started them back over the trail toward 
home. Before they had gotten well 
started, an angry shout behind him made 
Ted duck low in the saddle. 

‘Leave those steers alone,” the angry 
voice roared. 

Ted didn’t answer. He prodded Old 
Mike gently with his heels. ‘The horse 
jumped forward and the steers broke 
into a headlong run. Ted could hear 
the man who had shouted running 
around the corner of the barn. 

“Why weren’t you watching?’ he 
yelled to the man who was supposed to 
be standing guard. 
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into the saddle. Suddenly his horse became a raging bronco, too. 


“A man can’t stay awake day and 
night,”” the other grumbled. “‘Come on. 
We'll get our horses. He can’t get away.” 

After their first dash, the steers slowed 
to a walk, spread out in a long wavering 
line. Old Mike moved back and forth 
along the line trying to force them into 
a close bunch. Slowly the steers moved 
together. Ted took an anxious look over 
his shoulder. ‘The men were leading their 
saddled horses out of the barn. If his plan 
failed, he couldn’t escape. 

He saw the man who had chased him 
swing into his saddle. He almost laughed 
aloud. As the man seated himself, his 
horse gave a sudden, bucking leap. The 
man went sailing out of the saddle and 
the horse plunged away, kicking wildly. 
The man scrambled to his feet, jerking 
a gun from his holster. 
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“You fool,’ the other shouted. “Put 
that gun up. I’ll catch that kid.” 

The second man swung into the sad- 
dle. His horse took a couple of steps for- 
ward and then he too, suddenly became 
a raging, snorting, bucking bronco. The 
man managed to stay in the saddle, but 
before he could get set, the horse again 
pitched high in the air, his back arched 
like an angry cat’s. The rider pitched 
off to the side and his horse, too, went 
plunging and bucking away. 

The first man lay on the ground. 
Slowly he got to his feet, shaking his head 
to clear it. Suddenly he jerked his gun 
from his holster. The other man shouted 
something, but Ted was too far away to 
hear it. He saw smoke puff from the 
muzzle of the gun. Instinctively, he 
crouched low over Old Mike’s neck. He 
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saw a spatter of sand kicked up well be- 
hind him and at the same time heard 
the sound of the shot followed quickly 
by a second. He was out of range! If Old 
Mike kept the steers moving, he could 
get away. 

Now Ted gave all his attention to get- 
ting the steers out of the valley. Old Mike 
stayed at their heels like a dog. At last 
the cattle lined out in single file and be- 
gan to run. As Old Mike crowded closer 
to them, they broke into a headlong gal- 
lop. 

As he crossed the top of the hill going 
out of the valley, ‘Ted took another look 
back. Both men were still trying to catch 
their bucking horses. 

Ted kept the steers running at full 
speed until they finally dashed through 
the pasture gate and joined the rest of 





the herd. He shut the gate, remounted, 
and went racing for the ranch. 

As he came charging into the ranch 
yard, Uncle Bert and Aunt Martha were 
just returning from town. Quickly Ted 
told them what had happened. 

“Call the neighbors and notify the 
sheriff,” Uncle Bert directed Aunt Mar- 
tha. “They can’t escape without their 
horses. We'll have them before dark.” 

He turned to Ted. “How did you ever 
happen to think of putting burrs in their 
saddle blankets?” he asked. 

“Several times you have told me to 
check the saddle blanket for burrs before 
I saddled,” Ted answered. “You said a 
burr would make even Old Mike buck.” 

“Good boy,’ Uncle Bert beamed. 
“You used your head. You're a real 
cowboy.” 





JOKES @ 
a> by George 





Aren’t you glad this icy winter is 
nearly over? George is just pining for 
some of those good old hot summer 
days. You can warm his heart, though, 
if you’ll send in your best jokes to him 
at Box 350, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. A free 
Funny Book for each one he uses. 


| Bitty: Daddy, look at the great big 
weed I pulled up. 
Dappy: My, you're getting strong! 
Bitty: I sure am. I pulled it up all by 
myself, and the whole world was hang- 
ing on to it. 








Unuappy MAN: Doc, I have troubles. 
All day I eat grapes, grapes, and more 
grapes. 

Doctor: What’s wrong with grapes? 
They're good for you. 

UnuHaAppPy MAN: Not when you eat them 


off the wallpaper. 
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A vacuum-cleaner salesman spread a 
bag of dirt on the best rug in the farm- 
house. 


“Now,” he said to the lady, “I'll eat 
every speck of that dirt this wonderful 
electric cleaner won't pick up.” 

“I'll get you a spoon,” said the lady. 
“We don’t have electricity here!” 


Donna Kay Adam 
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By DorotHy PIERCE LEHMAN 
Illustrated by JAcos LANDAU 


LIZABETH, child,”’ said Mistress Phil- 
lips sharply, “bring me a piggin of 
meal and do not dally!” 

Elizabeth brought the meal quickly. 
She was puzzled by the sharp tones of her 
mother’s voice. 

She watched her mother swing the 
crane out from the fire and stir the meal 
into the boiling water. Such tasks usually 
fell to the servant girl, Deborah. 

‘Why did Deborah and Bernard go 
home when you have so much to do?” 
Elizabeth asked. 

“Your father thought it best while 
our house is full.”’ 

“Strange to send servants away when 


the house is full to bursting!” Elizabeth 
thought. Then the question came to 
mind, “Are they Tories, Mother? 


Doesn’t Father want Deborah and Ber- 
nard here when General Washington is 
here? I looked at their father’s door 
when I passed. There is no red Tory 
cloth nailed above it.” 


“Elizabeth!” her mother answered 
sternly. ““Hold your tongue. No one is 


talking of Tories! Isn’t it fitting that 
Deborah and Bernard should go to their 
home at Christmas time? Especially when 
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we have sturdy children like you and 
Roger to help.” 

Her mother’s voice softened as she 
patted Elizabeth’s head. ‘‘Pay attention 
to your task, child, and don’t ask ques- 
tions. Keep your eye on the mush.” 

Mistress Phillips hurried back to the 
settle by the fire and took up her mys- 
terious work of sewing pieces of white 
cloth on a pile of soldier’s caps beside 
her. That Christmas Day of 1776 in the 
Pennsylvania farm house there was 
much going on that Elizabeth did not 
understand. 

In truth, it did not seem one bit like 
Christmas. The Christmas greens still 
lay untouched by the fireplace wood. No 
Christmas fare had marked the day for 
Elizabeth and her brother, Roger, al- 
though a great goose twirled on the roast- 
ing-spit before the fire, filling the whole 
room with its savory odor. 


Elizabeth asked, “Are we going to 
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have some _ goose Mother?” 


today, 

“Goodness, no! That is for General 
Washington and his staff. We will have 
mush.” 


Elizabeth’s disappointment flickered 
in her eyes. 

‘“‘T hope you don’t begrudge that goose 
to General Washington,” her mother 
said, “tired and troubled as he is!”’ 

‘I’m sorry, Mother, truly I am,” Eliz- 
abeth said. 

“Well, eat some chestnuts. That will 
help you forget the goose.” 

Elizabeth brushed a few shiny hot 
chestnuts left over from stuffing the 
goose out on the hearth to cool. 

Low earnest voices came to her from 
behind the closed door of the best room 
where General Washington and his offi- 
cers had been since the night before. A 
soldier in a faded buff-and-blue uniform 
kept guard on the kitchen side of the 
door. The firelight cast flickering shad- 
ows over his thin, tired face. 
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“Will Father have some goose?” Eliz- 
abeth asked. Her father, Captain Phil- 
lips, was with the general in that closed 
room. 

‘Good land, child! Can’t you get that 
goose off your mind? Surely your father 
will have some goose. Isn’t he one of 
General Washington’s officers? Mind the 
mush, now!” 

Elizabeth reached out gingerly with 
the long-handled wooden spoon. The 
mush was already making little plops 
that might send boiling hot spurts over 
hands and arms. Stirring mush was a task 
that Elizabeth disliked very much. 

How she wished that she might have 
a hand in preparing something that their 
beloved general would be served. Roger 
had been allowed to carry a pot of tea 
in to General Washington. If only she 
could take a cup of water to him. But 
no, she could only stir mush! 

As if to punish it, Elizabeth gave the 
mush an extra hard, deep stir with the 
spoon. Her mother sighed as she gave 
her attention to another kettle where a 
fat Christmas pudding rollicked about 
in the bubbling water. 

‘How glad I'd have been to make a 
syllabub for General Washington. "Tis 
said to be his favorite dessert. But I have 
no rule for the making.” 

“Syllabub! What a funny name for 
something to eat,” thought Elizabeth. 
“Wouldn't it have been wonderful if I 
knew how to make syllabub as well as I 
know how to cook mush.”’ 

She was about to ask her mother what 
syllabub was like when the door of the 
best room opened. Her father, his face 
grave, came out past the soldier. 

“General Washington is ready to be 
served. If you need help to carry in the 
food, this man will help you. Elizabeth 
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here he 
turned to her, ““remember, child, to close 
your ears to anything you may hear.” 


may help in a press, but—” 


There was hurrying in and out of the 
best room with dishes of hot food. Eliza- 
beth watched the soldier carry a great 
platter’ with the roast goose, sending 
forth mouth-watering odors. 

Just when Elizabeth was beginning to 


fear there would be no press, her mother 
gave her a handful of knives and forks to 
carry in. 

“Don’t drop 
warned her. 


them!”” her mother 
It was a strangely quiet group of men 
about the big table but Elizabeth knew 
at once which was General Washington. 
Haggard and worn, he looked up at 


ify 














her mother with a tired smile and said, 
‘Mistress Phillips, you are very kind to 
give this bounttous meal to my faithful 
staff who have need of it, I’m sure. If I 
could have just a bowl of mush and milk, 
I would be grateful. My mouth has been 
giving me sore distress, and the mush 
would be more easily eaten.” 

Elizabeth could scarcely believe her 
ears! ‘he mush that she had been scorn- 
ing was to become General Washington’s 
Christmas dinner! To think he should 
choose it rather than the shiny brown 
goose with its savory chestnut stuffing. 

“Oh, Mother,” she begged eagerly 
when they were back in the kitchen, “‘let 
me take it to him!” 

Mistress Phillips ladled the mush into 
Elizabeth’s pewter porringer and gave it 
to her. 























"I was hoping you'd give me 
the benefit of the doubt.” 
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‘All right. Come back for the milk,” 
she directed. 

“Thank you kindly,” said General 
Washington as Elizabeth placed the bowl 
before him. 

“It is getting late. We must be ready 
to start soon,” he said to the men about 
the table. 

‘The ice will be our worst hazard,” 
answered one officer. ““The Delaware is 
full of floating ice.”’ 

“Elizabeth,” said her father quickly, 
‘go back to the kitchen at once!”’ 

‘Where are they going, Mother?” she 
asked. “They are talking about the ice 
in the river. Does Father have to go out 
in this storm?” 

“Elizabeth! Did you not hear your 
father tell you to keep your ears closed? 
Now the best you can do is to keep your 
lips closed. Here is the milk.” 

As Elizabeth entered the best room 
with the pitcher of milk she heard Gen- 
eral Washington exclaim, “Now is the 
time to clip their wings! They are so 
spread!’ 

Elizabeth could only wonder what he 
was, talking about. She knew better than 
to ask her mother. 

‘The storm was growing worse as Gen- 
eral Washington and his staff came out 
through the warm, fire-lit kitchen. Eliz- 
abeth saw that each officer was wearing 
a cap with the piece of white cloth her 
mother had sewed on it. 

Captain Phillips embraced his wife 
and, in passing, brushed Elizabeth’s 
cheek with a kiss. 

“Will Father come back?” Elizabeth 
asked in a half-whisper. 

“God willing!” her mother replied 
and hastened to clear away the remains 
of the meal in the best room. 

There were bits of goose left on the 
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Syllabub ‘3 z 


Dash of sherry 
flavorin g 


l an gel cake 
V/, pint heavy cream 


3 teaspoons sugar Maraschino cherries 


Lightly whip heavy cream. Add sugar and sherry flavoring. Mix 
thoroughly until sugar is dissolved. Spread this sauce generously =) 
over each slice of angel cake, cov ering top and sides completely. 
Decorate around top of each slice with halved maraschino cherries. 
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platter but, strangely enough, Elizabeth 
had lost her desire for food. ‘The house 
was quiet and the eerie sound of the 
wind over the chimney was lonely. 

Roger came in presently, wet with 
snow and his clothes covered with bits of 
bark. 

“I’ve been helping Patrick with the 
” he said. “He is to keep the 
fires burning all night. 


camp fires, 
That seems a 
useless thing to do with the men gone.” 

“Roger!” his mother said. “Hold your 
tongue!” 

Elizabeth was still puzzling over Gen- 
eral Washington’s saying, “Now is the 
When she went 
to sleep that night, she dreamed that 
someone was trying to clip the wings of 
the great goose on the spit. 

When she awoke once during the win- 
try night, she could see from her cham- 
ber window the lights of camp fires 
through the driving snow. 

The next day wore on to noon. Her 
mother was very quiet as she went about 
tidying They had finished 
when the door 
opened and Captain Phillips came in. 


time to clip their wings.” 


the house. 


their noontime meal 
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How changed he was! Tired and wet 
with snow, but with joyful courage in 
his face. 

“Oh, John!” Mistress Phillips could 
only gasp as tears filled her eyes. “But 
why are you here?” 

“It was General Washington’s kind 
heart that prompted him to choose me 
to tell young Patrick that he need tend 
the fires on the river bank no longer. 
Our mission is accomplished beyond 
our wildest hopes. ‘The Tories were 
caught by surprise and our army crossed 
the Delaware. "Tis a great victory for 
the patriots!”’ 

“And, Elizabeth, daughter, the Gen- 
eral had a very special message he bade 
me give you. He said he was only sorry 
that he could not come this way for an- 
other bowl of your excellent mush.” 

“Oh,” sighed Elizabeth, “how glad I 
am that I stirred it free from lumps and 
did not let it scorch. It is not every girl 
who has the chance to cook mush for 
General Washington’s dinner!” 

Note: This story is based on an actual 
incident, told to the author by a descen- 
dant of Elizabeth Phillips. 
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N THE top of a high mountain lives 
(): bird called the Jibber-Jabber 
Bird. 

Usually the Jibber-Jabber Bird is sat- 
isfied with the place where he lives. He 
likes the looks of everything he can see 
on the mountain. He likes the taste of 
everything he can eat on the mountain. 

But once in a while the Jibber-Jabber 
Bird becomes unhappy. He wants some 
thing different. Something special. When 
this happens he decides to go look for it. 
He makes a flying trip. 
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Told by ELLEN WILson 


First of all the Bird swoops down to 
the Valleys. 
To the Jibber-Jabber Bird a valley is 


a very tame place. But he flies along the 
valley because in the middle of it there 


is a Village. 








es 





Not that the Jibber-Jabber Bird likes 
villages. He much prefers great open 
spaces. But he flies to the village because 
in this village there are houses with Red 
Roofs. 

Now the Jibber-Jabber Bird is not es- 
pecially fond of red. In fact he likes sky- 
blue much better. But he flies over these 
red roofs because they belong to Grown- 
up People. 
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Illustrated by RicHARD SCARRY 


The Jibber-Jabber Bird does not take 
to grown-up people at all. He would 
rather be with other birds. But he flies 
where grown-up people live because they 
have Children. 

Of course the Jibber-Jabber Bird likes 
children well enough. But he follows 
them only when they go to School. 

Not because he wants to go to school, 
you understand. Why should the Jibber- 
Jabber Bird try to learn reading, or writ- 
ing, or arithmetic? But when the chil- 
dren go to school, he goes along with 






them, flying over their heads because 
they wear Coats and Caps. 

The Jibber-Jabber Bird would not 
think of wearing a coat or cap. His own 
warm covering of feathers fits him better. 
But he knows that when the children 
leave their coats and caps in the cloak 
room, they leave something else there, 
too—their Lunch Boxes. 
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When the Jibber-Jabber Bird flies 
through the open window of the cloak 
room, he is not interested in the outside 
of the lunch boxes. He pries open all the 
lids and looks inside for Sandwiches. 

Now don’t think for a minute that the 
Jibber-Jabber Bird likes just any kind 
of sandwiches. 

As he hops from one box to another, 
he is not looking for meat sandwiches. He 
does not care much for them. 

He is not looking for lettuce sand- 
wiches. He cares less for them. 

He is looking for Something Special— 
sandwiches filled with Peanut Butter. 

If there is anything in the world the 
Jibber-Jabber Bird does care for, it is 
Peanut Butter. 





GUESS THE MISSING WORDS 


ee ys that is funny or cute, 

RS for Cupid to shoot, 

L is for _ _. _. __ that you buy at the store, 

E is the_ se se you need the lace for, 

N is the _ _. _. __ you write on the back, 

get ee who gets quite a 
stack, 

I is the _ __ __ you use in your pen, 

N is the _ _ __ __ of your very best friend, 

Re _, sealed without 

fail, 
a to send it by mail. 


A SPELLING TRICK 

Ask one of your friends to spell the num- 
ber two, then the preposition to, and then 
the adverb, too. Follow this up quickly with 
“Spell the second day of the week.” The 
chances are he will begin to spell Tuesday in- 
stead of Monday. 

Answers on page 46. 
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In almost every lunch box there is at 
least one peanut butter sandwich. He 
eats every one he can find, down to the 
last peanut butter sandwich in the last 
lunch box. 

Then the Jibber-Jabber Bird flies out 
the cloak room window, back over the 
red roofs in the village, out over the val- 
ley, up over the foothills, on up over the 
small mountains, clear up to the top of 
the high mountain where he lives. 

As he flies, the Jibber-Jabber Bird 
cries “‘Jibber-Jabber, Jibber-Jabber.” 

Of course that doesn’t mean a thing 
in our language. But in his language it 
means ‘‘Peanut Butter! Peanut Butter!”’ 

Once again the Jibber-Jabber Bird is 
happy and contented. 
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ILLUSTRATED PROVERBS ° 
Each set of pictures below represents a 


proverb. How many can you guess? 
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BE A SAFETY GENERAL 


By HAMILTON HERTZ 


Illustrated by F. J. Juro 


If you can answer all these safety questions correctly, you are a 4-star safety gen- 


eral. Nine right answers gives you 3 stars, 8 gives you 2 stars, and seven one star. Six 
right answers makes you a safety sergeant. 











1. ‘There are three safety mistakes in this picture. What are they? 


2. If your clothing should catch on 


fire, what should you do: (a) Run for 
help? (b) Try to put it out with your 
hands? (c) Lie down and roll? 

3. Which is the safest way to close a 
pocket knife: (a) Press the blade against 
the palm of your hand (b) Push blade 
closed with your fingers (c) Press blade 
against a tree or something hard. 

4. If you found a lost little boy, what 
would you do? 

5. Why must you never turn on the 
radio, television set, or a lamp when 
your hands are wet? 

6. You are alone in the house and 
you smell smoke. Should you: (a) Look 
to find where the smoke ts coming from? 





ANSWERS 


“‘punoyj dq [],NoA pure doryd duo ut Arig ‘(| 
‘s]eusIS SuruUIeM die 
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‘]re7 sty Yonoy 
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‘yooys peq v 198 Aeut nod asnedag “¢ 
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(b) Leave the house at once and call a 
neighbor? (c) Call the fire department? 

7. No matter how clean they look, 
berries you find in the woods or fields 
should never be eaten. True False 

8. Which two of these things should 
you never do? (a) Never take food away 
from a dog that is eating. (b) Never roll 
a dog over on its back. (c) Never touch 
a dog’s tail. , 

9. Where is the only safe place for you 
to cross railroad tracks? 

10. What should you do if you get 
lost in the woods or mountains: (a) Try 
to figure which way you had come and 
go back? (b) Try to find a stream to fol- 
low? (c) Stay where you are? 
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Alice-in-Wonderland 
PARTY 


HY NOT have an Alice in Wonder- 

land Party for Valentine’s Day? A 
good starter for your party is a hunt for 
hearts. Cut out lots of red paper hearts. 
Ask your mother to hide them all over 
the room. When everyone has arrived, 
hunt for the hearts. The one who finds 
the greatest number can be the King or 
Queen of Hearts for the rest of the 


party. 
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LOLLIPOP TOSS 

For this game you'll need a cardboard 
box and lollipops. Wrap the box neatly 
with white paper and sticky tape. Then 
punch holes for the lollipop sticks in 
each side. Make the holes smaller than 
the sticks so they won’t fall out. Now 
place the box on the floor or hang it in 


DIRECTIONS AND »& BY PATRICIA VILLEMAIN 


PLACE CARD PUPPETS 

Here is a story-telling relay game that 
you can have lots of fun playing. For 
puppets, use the place cards you have 
made from the patterns on the next 
page. A table or the floor will make a 
fine stage. 

The first player starts by making up 
part of the story. He uses the different 
place card puppets for telling and act- 
ing out the story. He must end at a very 
exciting part and let the next person 
think up what happens next. Each part 
of the story can be silly, scary, or serious 
but it should not be very long. 


an open doorway. For tossing rings, use 
wire loops, cardboard circles, or rubber 
jar rings. 

To play the game, have each player 
stand the same distance from the box 
with an equal number of rings. ‘Then 
take turns tossing the rings over the 
lollipops. See who can win the most! 
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PARTY PLACE CARDS 

Use some of the characters from 
Alice in Wonderland for your 
place cards. Trace these gay figures 
onto colored paper. Trace one 
folding card for each. Decorate 
with paints ‘or crayons and cut out 
the shapes. Write your guests’ 
names on the folding cards and 
slip them over the figures so they 
will stand up at each place. 























Tue Story So Far: Among the presents 
Penny Sturgis received for her birthday 
was an umbrella from her Aunt Em—a 


most umbrella. When 
Penny went to show it to her friend, 
Mary Jane, she found herself, with her 


puppy Scraps, flying through the air. 


extraordinary 


Part Two 
EFORE SHE had time to recover from 
her astonishment, Periny realized 
they were dropping down toward the 
earth again. 

The next thing she knew, she was 
standing right on the doorstep of Mary 
Jane’s house. And, what was quite as 
amazing, the big clock in the steeple of 
the church next door was just finishing 
the last stroke of eight. 

Why, she had crossed the entire town 
in only a few seconds! 

Nearly bursting with excitement, 
Penny rang the doorbell. Mary Jane her- 
self came to answer her ring. 

“Hello!” Mary Jane said. Her face 
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THE FLYING 


By Auice Cooper BAILEY 


plainly showed her surprise at such an 
early morning visit. 

Then she noticed the umbrella. 

‘Nobody carries an umbrella when it 
isn’t raining,” Mary Jane said primly. 

Penny giggled. “But it is raining— 
raining cats and dogs, and I can prove it.” 

She lowered the umbrella so that 
Mary Jane could see the pictures on top. 
That made Mary Jane laugh too. 

“It’s a magic umbrella,” Penny told 
Mary Jane in a mysterious voice. “It 
brought me here.” 

“Silly!” Mary Jane said. 

“It really truly did,” Penny said. 

“It did not!” Mary Jane said flatly. 
“Umbrellas can’t fly!” 

This made Penny very angry. She 
stamped her foot. 

““T tell you it did! I wish I could talk to 
Aunt Em. She—” 

Before Penny could finish, she and 
Scraps were whizzing through the air. 

That ought to have convinced Mary 
Jane. But just before Penny started to 
sail away, Mary Jane’s mother had 
called. Mary Jane turned around to see 
what she wanted. When she looked for 
Penny again, the umbrella, dog and 
Penny had vanished from sight. 

“Penny!” Mary Jane called, looking 
everywhere for her. ““Pen-nee, you old 
meany!”’ she called again. 

And where do you suppose Penny was 
right then? She was standing on Aunt 
Em’s doorstep, ringing her doorbell! 

Aunt Em, you remember, lived miles 
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Illustrated by Lois MALoy 


and miles and miles from Mary Jane. 
house, way out in Dorado, Arizona. 
Penny recognized Aunt Em’s house im- 
mediately. From where she stood, she 
could see the saguaro. Yes, it was a funny- 
looking tree. It must have looked fun- 
nier still with the little umbrella perched 
atop its tall trunk! 

When Aunt Em came to the door, she 
was astonished. She lifted her eyebrows, 
adjusted her spectacles, and looked at 
Penny again. 

Then the eyes behind the glasses be- 
gan to twinkle. “Penelope Anne Stur- 
gis!’’ she cried. “I am glad to see you.” 

Of course Penny had to introduce 
Scraps to Aunt Em right away. 

Then Aunt Em asked, “Where are 
your mother and father?” 

Penny giggled. ‘““Daddy’s in Europe, 
and Mummy’s at home making waffles 
for my birthday breakfast.”’ 

“But who brought you to Dorado?” 
Aunt Em asked, looking puzzled. 

“The umbrella brought us,’ Penny 
said in a matter-of-fact way. 

Aunt Em was more confused than 
ever. “I thought,” she said, “that it was 
the other way round—that little girls 
brought their umbrellas—”’ 

She stopped suddenly. “Why, that’s 
the umbrella I sent you for your birth- 
day!”’ 

“Yes, it is,” Penny said quickly. “You 
said it was a magic umbrella. Well, I just 
wished, and it flew us out here. It was 
just like coming in an airplane.” 
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“Such behavior in an umbrella is very 
odd—very odd,” Aunt Em muttered. 
She stared at the umbrella. “Perhaps we 
can find out who made the umbrella,” 
she said, ‘‘and why he did so.” 

‘But how can we do that?”’ Penny said. 

‘There’s a label inside the umbrella. 
I remember seeing it the day I found 
the umbrella. It was a curious name.” 

While Aunt Em was still talking, 
Penny flipped the umbrella upside down. 
‘There, sure enough, was a small label 
attached high up on one of the ribs. It 
had the name Simon Parsley printed on 
it. 

‘How are we going to find out where 
Mr. Parsley lives?” Penny asked. 

‘“‘He may be listed in the telephone 
book,” Aunt Em replied. “I'll go and 
see. But first I’m going to get you and 
Scraps something to eat. You must be 
hungry.” 

With that Aunt Em opened the door 
and turned around to invite Penny in. 

But Penny wasn’t there! Neither was 
Scraps! 

Aunt Em took off her spectacles and 
polished them up with her handkerchief. 
Putting them on again, she looked cage- 
fully all around her. No—there was no 
one there. So she went back into the 
house. 

Of course, what happened was that as 
Penny started to follow Aunt Em, she 
said, half under her breath, “I wish— 
oh, I wish I could find Mr. Parsley.” 

Scarcely had the words left her mouth 
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when swoosh! she was off on another 
amazing adventure. 

Fortunately, Penny had had tight hold 
of Scraps, who was still tied to the rib- 
bon on her wrist. 

Up, up, up, they went in a flash, just 
missing the top of the saguaro. They 
went so fast that everything was a blur. 
And before Penny could have said “Jack 
Robinson!” the little umbrella began 
falling toward the earth again. 

Then Penny and Scraps were stand- 
ing in front of a queer little house with 
a high peaked roof. 

Penny looked at the house with in- 
terest. The roof of the house was painted 
a moss green, and the shutters a bright 
yellow. There was a gay blue door with 
an iron knocker on it. Across the front 
of the house were four large windows, 
with purple glass panes. The window 
sashes were a beautiful shade of lime 
green. 

While she was standing there, wonder- 
ing what to do next, she heard a strange 
whirring sound. 

Looking up, she saw a large rainbow- 
striped umbrella, hung from a bracket 
just above the door. In the light breeze 
it was spinning round and round. Hang- 
ing from the handle of the umbrella was 
a sign which read: 

SIMON PARSLEY 
MAKER OF FINE UMBRELLAS 

Penny could scarcely believe her eyes. 
She had wished she could find Mr. Pars- 
ley. Here she was on his doorstep! 

She reached out to lift the heavy 
knocker on the door. But at that mo- 
ment the door flew open, and a little 
shriveled-up old man with bright beady 
eyes, and wispy gray hair brushed up 
into a sort of curl over each ear, sud- 
denly appeared. 
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‘Well, well,” the little old man said a 
bit impatiently, looking at her hard. 

“Why did you paint your house so 
many colors?” she asked. 

The little old man cocked his right 
eyebrow in a funny way. “Why? Because 
that’s what the world needs.’”’ He spoke 
briskly, clipping his words. “Take a gray 
day, for instance, and you are gray. But 
look at a rainbow, and you go scurrying 
off to find the pot of gold.” 

With that he turned and started back 
into the house. . 

‘Please don’t go yet,”” Penny said. 

The little old man whirled about. 

“Well, well, speak up, young lady!” 

“Are you Mr. Parsley?” 


“Parsley, celery, cabbage, or spinach! 
What difference does it make? I make 
umbrellas, that’s the main thing.” 

‘Jumping Jehosophat!” he exclaimed, 
snatching the umbrella. ““That’s Flip, 
my precious Flip. At last I’ve found it!”’ 

Hugging the umbrella to his chest, he 
spun joyfully round and round. 

Penny thought he must be crazy. 

“You shouldn’t get so excited,” she 
said primly. “It isn’t good for you.” 

“Not get excited—not get excited? But 
I tell you this is my lost Flip!” 

He clutched the umbrella tightly, as if 
fearing it might disappear again. 

“Why do you call it Flip?” Penny 
asked him. 














“Why?” the little old man sputtered. 
‘Because when I finish my experiment, 
just one flip and away it will fly. See 
that little yellow knob at the top? That 
contains my secret formula for flying 
energy. It’s the world’s newest invention. 
Now, where did you find my Flip?” 

‘| didg’t find it,” Penny said politely. 
“Aunt Em sent it to me for a birthday 
present.” 

Mr. Parsley worked his brows into a 
frown. “Aunt Em?” he repeated. ‘Never 
heard of her. Where does she live, and 
where do you live, and how in tunket did 
you get here? And mind,” he went on 
crossly, “your answers are important. I 
want the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.” 

“Aunt Em lives in Dorado, Arizona. 
I live in Windham, Vermont. The um- 
brella brought me here. I just wished, 
and quicker than a wink I was here.”’ 

Mr. Parsley certainly was excited 
when he heard all this. He kept mum- 
bling over and over to himself, ‘““You just 
wished—you just wished!” 

Then he fired another question at 
Penny. ‘““Where did your Aunt Em get 
it from?” 

“It blew down from the top of the 
Saguaro tree which grows near her 
house,” Penny answered. 

Then she thought perhaps Mr. Pars- 
ley didn’t know what a saguaro was any 
more than Mr. Murphy did. She started 
to explain what it looked like. But Mr. 
Parsley interrupted. 

‘A saguaro’s a cactus. It can absorb a 
ton of rain water—rain water—rain— 
rain,” he kept repeating like a broken 
phonograph record. 

Then suddenly his face brightened. 

“At last I’ve got it! The day my Flip 
disappeared, it was raining hard—blow- 
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ing great guns, too. One gust of wind 
twisted a shutter right off of my house. 
I was working on Flip at the time. I must 
have put it on the doorstep when I 
rushed out to see what damage the wind 
had done. When I came back, Flip was 
gone. 

‘| thought someone had stolen it. Nat- 
urally, there are a great many people in 
the world who would give their eyeteeth 
to get hold of it. 

‘But now I can go on with my experi- 

‘ments, he ended with a happy sigh. “All 
that’s needed now is the proper control. 

‘By the way,” he asked, ““how did you 
start the Flip without a control?” 

Penny shrugged. “I don’t know what 
you mean,” she said. 

‘When you start a car, you switch on 
the ignition and press on the starter,” 
Mr. Parsley said. ‘The umbrella brought 
you here. You must have started it some- 
how.” 

‘But I told you I just wished!” Penny 
insisted. 

‘“Fiddlesticks! There must be some 
spark, some contact with the secret cur- 
rent stored in the top of the umbrella.” 

“But I only wished,” Penny declared 
a little desperately. 

“Then you shall prove it,’ Mr. Pars- 
ley said crisply. ‘““We shall make an ex- 
periment right here and now. You see 
that cottonwood tree across the road? 
Take the umbrella and wish yourself un- 
der it!” 

Making sure that Scraps was close be- 
side her, Penny took the umbrella and 
made her wish. But to her dismay, even 
though she repeated the wish three sep- 
arate times, the umbrella didn’t even 
flutter a rib. 

(This is Part Two of a three-part story 
to be concluded »2xt month.) 
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Book Reviews by BARBARA NOLEN 


ARDLY anything is more fun than a 
H pet,” writes Frances Chrystie in her 
new book, Pets. “It is better than a bi- 
cycle, or a dollhouse, or anything else I 
can think of. But it is also a great deal of 
trouble.” 

Suppose you have a cat or a dog and 
think you know how to care for your pet. 
Better look at Miss Chrystie’s book and 
discover her rules for health and happi- 
ness. She also includes unusual chapters 
on wild pets—skunks, birds, and even 
deer—and another on farm animals, from 
nanny goats to prize pigs. 

Miss Chrystie, who runs the book de- 
partment in a New York toy store, writes 
in a friendly, chatty way, but she must 
have swallowed an encyclopedia to know 
so much about every kind of pet. Her 
advice is down-to-earth and should help 
you avoid the heartbreak which comes to 
many pet-owners. 

Pets, A Complete Handbook on the 

Care, Understanding, and Apprecia- 

tion of All Kinds of Animal Pets, by 

Frances Chrystie, Little Brown. $3.50 

Monkeys are among the few pets 
frowned on by Miss Chrystie. You can see 
why if you read A Chimp in the Family, 
a most entertaining title in the new 
Everyday Science stories, edited by Rose 
Wyler. Maggie, a baby chimpanzee, was 
an unexpected guest for the Davis family. 
It’s probably more fun to read about it, 
than it would be to have a sick chimpan- 
zee on your hands, climbing up the steam 
pipes, scaring the neighbors. 

Hector, a clumsy dog with a big heart 
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and a too-long tail, is another problem 
pet. With loving humor, Audrey Chal- 
mers tells about his search for a home. 

Alberta, the lady chipmunk, is the 
most embarrassing pet of all. ‘Terry buys 
her on sudden impulse and discovers, too 
late, what a mischief-maker a chipmunk 
can be between four walls. 

A Chimp in the Family by Charlotte 

Becker. Messner. $1.60. 

Hector and Mr. Murfit by Audrey 

Chalmers. Viking. $1.75. 

Alberta for Short by Pearl Frye. Lit- 

tle Brown. $2.50. 

You might not believe it, but a pig who 
likes to dance is the amusing pet starred 
in a new book called Salome Goes to the 
Fair. This pig can’t talk, but she’s full of 
pep, and opens up a new world for Jim 
Clay as he grooms Salome for the County 
Fair. 

Salome Goes to the Fair by Paul 

Witty and Anne Coomer. Dutton. 

$2.50. 

All the stories mentioned so far in this 
review are cleverly written, often amus- 
ing, and true-to-life. But there are two 
more books which I have been saving for 
the highest praise. One is about a dog 
named Candy. The other is about a girl 
named Laurie who loved a horse. Both 
books are sad and beautiful. Do not read 
them, unless you feel that animals are 
important in your life. 

Hurry Home, Candy by Meindert 

De Jong. Harpers. $2.50. 

Laurie by Estelle Clapp. Doubleday. 

$2.50. 
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1-2. Frosted 
circle on can 





4-5. Beads in can; 
plastic circle in can 





















3. Cylinder “ae hee 


in can 


7. Cardboard 


cylinder 





6. Painted 
black strips 








8-9. Cardboard circle 
on cylinder; cylinder 
inside can 


Steps in Making a Kaleidoscope 
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Make a 


KALEIDOSCOPE 


By Grace GANNON 
Illustrated by Grace CLARK 


HE KALEIDOSCOPE is an optical toy, 
‘on many years ago by Sir 
David Brewster. The colorful designs 
you can make by turning your kaleido- 
scope are caused by scientific reflections. 

To make a kaleidoscope, you will 
need the following materials: 
A tin can 21/3 inches in diameter and 
about 3 inches high (a small baking pow- 
der can); two firm plastic circles—one 
frosted and one plain—each 2 1/3 inches 
in diameter, (available at most hobby 
shops); 2 pieces of glass 2 by 8 inches (or 
two pieces of highly polished metal) ; 
colored beads; bits of glass; construction 
paper; corrugated paper; cardboard; cel- 
lophane tape; small can of black enamel. 

Now follow these simple steps and re- 
fer to the pictures at left to make your 
kaleidoscope. 
1. Remove top and bottom of can with 
a can opener. 
2. With cellophane tape attach the 
frosted circle to the bottom of the can. 
3. Make a cylinder from a 714 x Y4-inch 
strip of corrugated paper and slip it in- 
side the can on top of the plastic circle. 
Glue it in place. 
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4. Scatter beads and broken glass loosely 
in bottom of can. Bits of wire and thread 
also make interesting designs. 
5. Glue the plain plastic circle to the 
top edge of the corrugated paper. 
6. Take the two strips of glass and paint 
both, on one side only, with black 
enamel. Let dry. Cut a 1 x 14-inch piece 
of thick cardboard. Tape this to edge of 
both pieces of glass to form a 60 degree 
angle. Tape so that painted sides are on 
the outside. Also tape the glass pieces to- 
gether where angle meets. 
7. Cut a piece of soft cardboard 8 x 8 
inches. Wrap this around the glass and 
hold it in place with cellophane tape. 
8. Cut a 21/3-inch circle from card- 
board. Make a 14-inch hole in the center. 
Then tape the circle over the top of the 
glass-enclosed cylinder. 
9. Place cylinder inside can. To make 
your kaleidoscope work, hold it up so 
that you can look through the hole in 
the cardboard circle. Turn the cylinder 
and the can in opposite directions and 
watch the fantastic designs form. 
Decorate the can with paint or fancy 
wrapping paper, if you wish. 
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THE RIGHT EVENT 





By JosePpH OLGIN e Illustrated by RopeRT MAGNUSEN 


s JAcK SToneE finished his fifty-yard 
breast-stroke trial he felt good. He’d 

finally mastered the difficult butterfly 
stroke, and he knew now he had a chance 
to beat his main rival, Dick Forbes. He 
pulled himself up on the edge of the 
Harville school pool and breathed in 
huge gulps of air. Ed Connors, the jun- 
ior swimming team manager, winked at 
Jack as he fingered the stop watch. 

“Forty and two-tenths seconds,” he 
beamed. “You'll take a gold medal in 
the dual meet with Riverview school.” 

“I hope you're right,” said Jack. All 
season long he’d been dreaming of win- 
ning a gold medal in the season’s peren- 
nial big event, the meet with their annual 
rival from Riverview, when the best 
junior swimmers from the two schools 
would compete. 
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He watched Tom Dixon, Harville’s 
team captain and champion backstroker, 
leisurely churn up and down the pool. 
Tom was sure of winning his speciality. 
He’d already broken the record for the 
state junior fifty-yard backstroke, al- 
though he was only twelve years old. 
Jack was very glad he didn’t have to 
compete against Tom. Tom usually won 
his races by almost half the pool. 

Jack met Dick Forbes in the locker 
room. The two boys were almost evenly 
matched in the breast stroke. Sometimes 
Jack won and sometimes Dick. But now 
that Jack had mastered the butterfly 
stroke, maybe— 

Dick looked very angry. 

‘““What’s wrong?” asked Jack. 

“Plenty,” snapped Dick. “Coach Grant 
asked me to compete in the backstroke 
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this Saturday in the qualifying heats.” 

“What?” gasped Jack. “But you’re in 
training for the breast-stroke event.” 

‘That’s what I told Coach,” muttered 
Dick. “I’m not going to pull out and 
leave easy sailing for you. By the way,” 
added Dick suspiciously, “‘you didn’t 
suggest that bright little idea to Coach?” 

“Of course not,” retorted Jack. “You 
ought to know better than that!” 

Dick shrugged his shoulders and con- 
tinued, “Well, Coach gave me a story 
about how the team needed some extra 
points in the backstroke to win the meet. 
He claims we have enough good breast- 
stroke swimmers.”’ 

While the boys were talking, Coach 
came in quietly. 

“That's right,” he said to Jack. 
“Counting Dick, Bill Rooney, and your- 
self, I have three good men in one event, 
while in the backstroke I have only one 
point getter!” 
exclaimed Dick. 
five 
‘We need another 


‘But what a scorer!”’ 
“I've already discounted his 


’* said Coach. 


points, 




















place in the backstroke to win the meet, 


the way I figure it.”’ 

“Not me,” cried Dick. “I don’t want 
to be beaten by half the pool, with my 
parents and a big crowd looking on.” 

“How about you, Jack?” asked Coach. 

“Well, I, a—’” Jack didn’t know what 
to say. He felt sure he had a good chance 
to win the breast-stroke. Why give that 
up for a doubtful second or third place? 
He could do the backstroke fairly well, 
but he wasn’t in Tom Dixon’s class. Fi- 
nally, after a painful silence, Jack stam- 
mered, “A-all right, Coach. Whatever 
you think best.” 

That Saturday afternoon, with the 
gym jammed tight with enthusiastic 
rooters, Jack finished behind Tom Dixon 
and Gene Thompson of Riverview. His 
third place just qualified him for the 
finals the following week. He then 


watched Dick qualify for the breast 


stroke by winning his heat by an eyelash 
from Bill Jordan, a new junior swim- 
mer from Riverview. 


As the crowd yelled and cheered for 
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Dick, Jack’s heart ached. They might 
have been cheering and yelling for him 
now instead of Dick. But what was the 
use of dreaming. He was entered in the 
backstroke now, and the best he could 
hope for was not to be beaten by more 
than half the pool. 

The night before the finals, he re- 
ceived a phone call from Tom. 

“I’ve got the German measles, pal,” 
Tom said. “Nothing much, but I can’t 
swim tomorrow. It’s up to you, Jack, to 
win the backstroke.” 

The next day the meet went true to 
form. First Riverview forged ahead in 
the twenty-five yard free style, but Har- 
ville caught up to them in the fifty. It 
was nip and tuck all the way. Then Har- 
ville received a stunning blow. Bill Jor- 
dan, of Riverview, swamped Dick in the 
breast stroke! Dick gave his best. His but- 
terfly stroke and leg drive sent him 
churning through the pool, but Jordan, 
who had evidently coasted in the quali- 
fying trials, was much too good for him. 
Bill Rooney, however, did better than 
expected and gained third place for two 
points. 

Coach Grant tried to keep his voice 
steady as Jack took his place in the water 
for the start of the fifty-yard backstroke. 

“Remember, Jack,’’ Coach whispered. 
“You'll have to get first or we’re licked. 
We'll take one of the relays left and Riv- 
erview will take the other. Both Coach 
Reagan and myself have put all our 
strength in the individual events. The 
meet’s tied now. Give it all you have!”’ 

Jack looked over at Gene Thompson, 
in the next lane. Gene was holding on 
to the edge of the pool with his legs 
bent under him. Jack took a deep 
breath. Gene had taken him by a yard 
to win second place behind Tom last 
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week. But this was another race! Then 
the gun barked and Jack pushed back- 
wards and out over the water with all the 
power in his legs! The roar of the crowd 
was deafening as Jack and Gene matched 
strokes the first twenty-five yard length 
of the pool. Gene had a slight edge most 
of the way, but Jack made a perfect flip 
turn and they started the last lap in a 
dead heat. Jack reached back and pulled 
with all his might, time after time, but 
in spite of his best efforts he couldn’t 
pull away from his rival. He found it 
hard to breathe as iron bands seemed to 
constrict his chest, but he battled on. 

The crowd went wild as the two swim- 
mers fought on. Suddenly Jack’s reach- 
ing hand banged hard against the end 
of the pool! The race was over. But had 
he won? It was so close that either swim- 
mer could have caught the judges’ eyes. 
He felt an agony of suspense as the 
judges huddled together. He thrashed 
around in the low water of the pool try- 
ing to regain his breath, when the loud 
speaker suddenly crackled. 

“Winner of the fifty-yard backstroke— 
Jack Stone, Harville School. Second 
place—Gene Thompson, 
School.” 

Jack heard no more. He was almost 
drowned as his enthusiastic teammates 
jumped into the pool on top of him and 
began mauling him. 

Later, as Jack walked home with Dick, 
Dick suddenly stopped. “You know, 
Jack,” he said, “I could have won that 
gold medal instead of you.” 

“I know,” laughed Jack. “While we're 
about even in the breast stroke, you 
could always beat me in the backstroke 
by at least three yards. But it seems, my 
friend, you weren’t entered in the right 
event!”’ 
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By AILEEN FISHER 


I thought I'd buy some gay designs 
for all my friends for Valentines. 


So off I hurried to the shops 
to see what styles were Valentops. 


How red the hearts! How gay the rhymes, 
in keeping with the Valentimes, 


But oh, the prices . . . I could see 
that I wa up a Valentree. 


“TI wish that I could turn a trick,” 
I thought. “What makes a Valentick? 


“The size? The colors front and back? 
I'll try a different Valentack!” 


So, giving several silent cheers, 
I wiped away my Valentears, 


And hurried home with eager haste 
to illustrate my Valentaste. 


¥ 
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I mixed some dough and rolled it thin 
and baked it in a Valentin, 


But cut it first in shapely hearts... 
for scads and scads of Valentarts! 


I frosted them with “I Love You,” 
which certainly is Valentrue. 


And all my friends exclaimed, “How sweet, 
to think of such a Valentreat.” 



































Happy Valentine’s Day! 

Our mailbox is bulging with stories, 
letters, and poems from Penglet Press 
readers. We have tried to print as many 
as possible on these pages. 

We would also like to see what kind 
of art work you can do—drawings and 
paintings that you have done in school 
or on your own at home. Water colors 
and poster paints usually reproduce more 
clearly than crayon drawings in STORY 
PARADE. 

Ask your mother or your teacher to 
help you mail your art work to The 
Penglet Press. If you roll your drawings 
around a cardboard tube from a roll of 
paper towels, they will travel safely 
through the mail. 

Be sure to put your name, address, and 
age on each contribution and send it to 
Box 350, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

Petunia, Editor 
Peterkin, Publisher 


A TRIP ABOUT THE SOLAR 
SYSTEM IN A ROCKET SHIP 
By John Ferrell, Age 9 

Our first stop is on the Sun 
Right there our trip’s begun. 


Now we're coming to Mercury, 
It does not spin around 

So on one side there is hot 
And the other side cold ground. 
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Venus is surrounded by clouds, 
And so all through history, 
What is inside there 

Has been a great mystery. 


Farther out from Earth and the 
Moon is Mars. 

And looking out the port hole 
in the space ship, 

I see some comets and stars. 


Out beyond Jupiter is 
Saturn with its rings. 

Hasn't Science 

Discovered wonderful things! 


Then still farther out is Uranus 
and Neptune. 

For it was discovered one and then 
another moon. 


Then comes Pluto so cold and 
small, 

And of the Solar System 
that is all! 
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ANSWERS TO RIDDLES 
Date. Cord. 
1. An orange is peeled only once. 2. 
Mrs. Sew and Sew. 3. A comb. 4. He 
puts down three and carries one. | 
5. He needs a better half. 
Watch. 
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AN EARLY VISITOR 
By Edythe M. Krampe, Age 10 

One winter morning before we were 
out of bed, our doorbell rang long and 
loud. 

The patter of feet was suddenly heard. 
I knew it was my brother, for nothing 
could wake my mother except an alarm 
clock, and today was Saturday, and Dad 
was on a business trip. If I tried, I could 
beat my brother downstairs, for I was 
nearer to the stairway. 

Quickly I got out of my warm bed. I 
didn’t want to at first, but if I wanted 
to answer the door I would have to. I 
slipped into my robe, and slid on my 
slippers. 

My brother’s feet were coming nearer 
so I crawled out of my room and crept to 
the stairway. It was awfully dark, and the 
only way I could get down fast was to 
slide down the banister. I walked over 
to the banister and put my hands around 
it. Then I slid down. I landed at the 
end with a bump. My brother must have 
heard me, because his shadow darted 
down, but I reached the door first. 

Unlocking the latch and turning the 
knob, I opened the door and there stood 
a puppy which was unfamiliar to me. 
It was too small to reach the doorbell, 
and I was trying to figure out the puz- 
zle when out popped Aunt Clara and 
Uncle Jim from behind the bush. 

They were our early morning visitors. 


VALENTINES 
By Lynne Lorraine Russell, Age 7 
Valentines, valentines! 
Which one shall I buy? 
Pretty ones, silly ones, 
Funny ones, frilly ones; 
I’m confused, oh, my! 
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BOOTS AND SADDLE AT PLAY 
By Marian Harvey, Age 8 

My kittens’ names are Boots and Sad- 
dle. We have a big willow tree in our 
backyard and they play on it. The kittens 
are black and white. 

We have swings in our backyard. We 
have a little sister and we have a swing 
for her. The kittens jump on it and 
swing too. 





Boots and Saddle 


SUNSET AND SUNRISE 
By Dean Cocking, Age 11 
The sun’s rays are falling, 
And the fog is coming in. 
The sky is turning red. 
Another night is near. 
All life is fading. 
Another night has come. 


The morning rays are dawning. 
The mist is slowly rising. 
The dew is sparkling 

Like crystals bright and clear. 
All life is waking. 

Another day is here. 
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SWIFT HORSE 
By Nancy Parker, Age 11 

Long ago in a dark forest there lived 
a little Indian boy named Swift Horse. 
Swift Horse was an orphan so he had to 
make his own way in the world. 

Every morning he would build a fire 
in a hole in the dirt floor of his tepee and 
roast salted meat for breakfast. 

Once, before Swift Horse’s parents had 
gone to the Happy Hunting Grounds, 
they had told him about the great chief he 
was named after. They had said that some 
day Swift Horse, their son, would become 
a great chief, too. 

Swift Horse often thought about what 
he had been told, and wondered when he 
would become chief of a tribe. He knew 
that to become chief he would have to do 
four good deeds, but he had done only 
one. He had rescued two little white bun- 
nies from a great yellow wildcat. 

One afternoon as Swift Horse was fish- 
ing in the clear brook near his tepee, he 
spied a tiny fly entangled in the web of 
a big black spider. Carefully Swift Horse 
loosened the sticky threads from the fly’s 
wings and then freed it from the wicked 
spider. That was his second good deed. 

That same day Swift Horse found a lit- 
tle bird that had broken its wing. He 
carefully lifted the bird up and carried 
it to his tepee. He made a splint from 
green twigs and leather thongs and set 
the bird’s wing. Each day Swift Horse 
brought the young bird food and water 
and in a few weeks its wing was better 
and it flew away. 

Day by day Swift Horse tried to find 
some way to help someone in distress. He 
had only one more good deed to do be- 
fore becoming a chief. 

One day as Swift Horse was hunting 
for small animals to kill for food he came 
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across a large group of small birds and 
animals of every description. Among 
them was the little bird whose wing Swift 
Horse had cured. 

Swift Horse had just raised his bow to 
shoot when into the center of the group 
bounded a huge tawny lion. The lion 
began to bat the little animals with his 
strong paws and the birds flew quickly 
to the treetops. Then Swift Horse saw 
his chance. He raised his bow, took aim 
and shot. The arrow hit the lion in the 
heart. 

All the animals began to shout, ‘“Hoo- 
ray! hooray!” Swift Horse was now able 
to be a chief for he had done his fourth 
good deed. All the animals looked at 
Swift Horse but he looked very sad. ““Why 
are you so sad?” asked a big rabbit. 

“IT am sad because I have done four 
good deeds and now I can become a chief 
but I have no tribe,” answered Swift 
Horse. 

“Do not feel sad, Swift Horse, we will 
be your tribe,’”’ shouted all the animals 
together. “Hooray for Chief Swift Horse, 
hooray, hooray.”” And now Swift Horse 
has a tribe, and the animals have a good 
chief and everyone is happy. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


PROVERBS: The early bird catches 
the worm. When the cat’s away, the 
mice will play. Practice what you 
preach. A stitch in time saves nine. 


MIssING Worps: verse, arrow, lace, 
edging, note, teacher, ink, name, en- 
velope, stamp. 
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GLOBIS BLUE MONDAY - By Robert Lips 
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By MARGUERITE ASPINWALL 


IX: THOUSAND people make quite a 
a but can you imagine seeing 
six thousand alligators in the same place, 
on the same day—big ones, little ones, 
and all the sizes in between? 

Yet if you follow Route AlA out of 
St. Augustine, Florida, across the bay, 
over the Bridge of Lions to the St. Aug- 
ustine Alligator Farm, you will see just 
that. 

The alligator is probably about the /az- 
iest creature inhabiting the earth. For 
about ninety-five per cent of his exis- 
tence, the alligator just lies, either on 
the bank of lake or river, or floats so 
deeply submerged in the water that only 
his blank, protruding eyes show above 
the surface. That is when he is particu- 
larly dangerous, often snatching at low- 
flying birds, or betraying his victim into 
believing he is merely an old, dead log. 

This lazy alligator is too lazy even to 
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SIX THOUSAND ALLIGATORS 





Photographs by J. CARVER HArrIs 


breathe, while he is relaxed in this fash- 
ion, except once every three hours. 

But in addition to being lazy, alli- 
gators are cannibals. They eat their own 
eggs, and their young when they hatch 
out. They eat their neighbors, too. I was 
going to say their friends and neighbors, 
but an alligator simply hasn’t any 
friends. 

In fact, the owners of the Alligator 
Farm have found that the only way they 
can keep their alligators from trying to 
eat each other is to stuff them so full of 
raw meat or fish at every feeding that 
they have no room left for between-meal 
“snacks” of neighboring alligators. 

However, in spite of their enormous 
appetites, alligators can go a long time 
without any food at all—from two 
months to two years, certain authorities 
say. Wild ones, living in the swamps, us- 
ually hibernate in winter, like the bears 
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up north, and during that period do not 
seem to require any food. In captivity, 
though, they do not sleep through the 
winter, and must be fed as usual. 

A full-grown alligator is a killer, if 
cornered or disturbed, but he does not— 
as the crocodile does—pick a fight with 
a human being without provocation, un- 
less, of course, he is hungry. Young alli- 
gators, under four feet in length, are 
harmless, but all alligators, dangerous or 
not, are protected by Florida State law, 
and may not be killed. Since the only 
two things an alligator really cares about 
are eating and sleeping, he gets both in 
luxurious surroundings at the Farm. 
The swimming pools are of concrete, 
with running water. The Farm buildings 
are of masonry, modern, clean and new. 

He is even given a sudsy “Saturday 
night bath’’ with an attendant to scrub 
his back, and plenty of soapy water to 
wallow in contentedly. Visitors espe- 


cially enjoy seeing the baby alligators 





Hanging baby alligators on line to dry 





Central pool at the Alligator Farm. 


washed, scrubbed, and dried. Another 
sight which always delights youthful 
visitors to the Farm is watching young 
alligators chute the chute! Yes, there 
really is a “chute’’ down which a young 
alligator can slide, to plop, with a good 
satisfying splash, into the pool below. 

But however much these strange in- 
habitants of the Farm may enjoy the 
scrubbing, feeding, and other attentions 
they receive, this doesn’t mean they ever 
actually form an attachment for their 
keepers. Young or old, they would just 
as soon snap wickedly at the nearest 
hand, after having enjoyed the good 
things that hand has provided. No alli- 
gator has ever been really tamed. They 
are wild creatures of the jungles all their 
lives, whether they live in their native 
swamps or in their comfortable quarters 
at the Farm. 
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Here are the same cartoon friends you see in e 
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funnies! Now, see them perform whenever you 
wish . . . on the pages of your very own Tell-a-Tale 
books. Plenty of pictures in every book, all 
in gay colors. Easy to keep new-looking, too. 
Just wipe the hard plastic-coated covers with a damp 
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Send someone you like a 
lot a subscription to STORY 
PARADE. Anyone will be 
pleased as punch to have this 
treasure package filled with sto- 


ries, true-life articles, riddles, 


puzzles, and how-to-do’s coming 
every month. Fill out the coupon 


and send in your order today. 





Give this coupon to your bookshop or 
Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York $7.50 for 3 years 


$5.50 for 2 years 
$3.00 for 1 year 
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